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One More Call 
To Reason 
Together 

Several months ago, when Johnson 
and his staff began planning sym- 
posiums for the Lyndon Baines John- 
son Library at the University of Texas, 
it was Johnson himself who insisted on 
a session dealing with civil rights. 

So a fortnight ago they came by jet 
and auto and bus through an ice storm 
to be in Austin with “the President’* 
again, one of the few times in the last 
four years that the men and women 
who earned the civil rights banner for 
two decades had assembled. There 
were some new faces among them, but 
the focus was on men like Hubert 
Humphrey, Roy Wilkins, Clarence 
Mitchell and former Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. They showed up with more 
wrinkles than they used to have, more 
gray hair and a lot more discourage- 
ment. From the beginning of the two- 
day meeting it was plain that civil 
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rights no longer had a clear national 
leader. Nor could anyone perceive any , 
sympathy for the cause in the White 
House. 

L.B.J. put on his tan rancher’s twill 
and his cowboy boots and came >in 
from the country, sitting silently 
through the first day’s meetings^ the 
fatigue growing on him. That night 
he went to the reception for the 1,000 
guests. The strain took its toll. For 
Johnson the rest of the night was ' 
filled with pain and restlessness. His 
doctors suggested, pleaded, ordered 
him to give up his scheduled address 
the next day. He ignored them. He put 
on his dark-blue presidential suit and 
those flawlessly polished oxfords and 
came back the next morning. 

He didn’t take a seat in the auditor- 
ium but, with a worried Lady Bird at 


his side, watched the first two hours 7 
proceedings on closed-circuit TV in an 
anteroom. Near noon he walked slowly 
to the podium. In a low but steady 
races may stand side by side, whites 
stand on history’s mountain and blacks 
stand in history’s hollow. ... So I think 
t’s time to leave aside the legalisms 
and euphemisms and eloquent eva- 
sions. It’s time we get down to the 
business of trying to stand black and 
white on level ground.” 
short plea there was pain, and John- 
son reached for one of his pills, munch- 
ing in front of everybody. It was* some- 
thing he rarely does. 

When he was done he acknowledged 
the applause and stepped off the stage 
to take a seat in the auditorium. Then 
squabbling broke out among the black 
factions, and one of the participants 
read an indictment of Richard Nixon 
and his administration. 

Lyndon Johnson sat for a few 
minutes in the midst of it. Then, just 
as if he were back in Washington, 
he moved. The fatigue of the night 
before seemed to drop away, the old 
adrenalin machine pumping back into 
action. Going to the microphone, with 
his hands molding the air, he delivered 
one of his sermons on btotherhood and 
reason, flavoring it with one of those 
marvelous stories about a backwoods 
judge and the town drunk, remini- 
scences of when he arrived in Hoover’s 
Washington and the bonus marchers 
were driven down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. 

“Now, what I want you to do is go 
back, all of you counsel together,’ 7 he 
‘said, “that soft, kind way, just cool 
and push off wrath, indulge, tolerate, 
and finally come out with a program 
with objectives. . . . There’s everything 
right about a group saying, ‘Mr. 
President, we would like for you to 
set aside an hour to let us talk, 7 and 
you don’t need to start off by saying 
voice he talked eloquently for 20 
minutes. “Until we overcome unequal 
history, we cannot overcome unequal 
opportunity,” he said. “But to be black j 
in a white society is not to stand on 
equal and level ground. While the 
he’s terrible, because he doesn’t think 
he’s terrible. . . . While I can’t provide 
much go-go at this period of my life, 

I can provide a lot of hope and dream 
and encouragement, and I’ll sell a fe\v 
wormy calves now and then and con- 
tribute.” 

In the auditorium ih Austin, iKe 
ovation that followed Johnson’s appeal 
washed away the controversy, for a 
moment. People came to the stage 
and crowded around him as he tried 
to leave. They were all reaching for. ^ 
bit of the old magic. But nobody got 
so much of it as Mr. Youngblood, *a 
thin, aging black who used to wait ’on 
tables in Austin’s ancient Driskill 
Hotel, where Johnson sweated out 
election night returns. The former 
President and the former waiter stood 
there for a few seconds gripping 
hands, and if any questions lingered 
about what Lyndon Johnson had tried 
to do for his country, they were 
answered right then. .<>, 


